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PREFACE 
This is a study of the theory of dramatic play in educa- 
tion with a chapter devoted to a survey in public secondary 
schools in the state of New Jersey. 
It is the result of two years of constant research into 
the outstanding works of leading educational dramatists, three 
years of study in dramatic literature and theory in courses 


given at Boston University by Professor Joseph R. Taylor, and 


iit. 


three years in the field as director of dramatics in The Rumsey 


Hall School at Cornwall, Connecticut, and in the Benjamin 
Franklin Junior High School at Ridgewood, New Jersey. I have 
endeavored to correlate dramatic play with modern educational 
principles in the progressive schools of today. 

In preparation for the writing of this work I dewised a 
questionnaire from which I could draw certain conclusions con- 
cerning the place and contributions of drama in the schools of 
New Jersey. I was unusually fortunate in securing a 53/3 
percent return from my questionnaire which has enabled me to 


substantiate somewhat educational theorists, 
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"Man's imagination has conceived 
all numbers and letters, all tools, vessels, 
and shelter, ewery art and trade, all phil- 


osophy and poetry, and all politics." 


(Dedication on great central arch of 
Union Station at Washington, D.C.) 


INTRODUCTION 


Modern education has at last approved of creative drama- 
tics, and the public secondary schools have obtained a charter 
for another of the arts, 

Educational dramatists have anticipated it for years. In 
1914 G. Stanley Hall, in his preface to Elnora Curtis's book, 
wrote "the present seems to be the psychological moment for 
its appreciation and also for its utilization in education," 1. 
That moment passed and years have gone by until even now, it is 
just only arriving. 

Two significant changes have occurred, however, which are 

responsible for a shift in the old attitude toward children's 
dramatics, The aims of educationhave so changed as to give 
recognition to the limitless possibilities of dramatic study. 
The old education had no place for dramatics in the school, 
It was merely a frill to celebrate some great event or a method 
of raising money to meet expenses. Mental discipline was the 
one important outcome of school life. Facts must be stored 
away for future use, rules must be strictly observed, lessons 
must be memorized and “re-cited." 

Then came John Dewey, William H. Kilpatrick, and many 
other educators who declared that the development of the whole 
child, not merely the mind, or the mind and hands is true edu- 
cation. By means of actual first-hand experience along the 
lines of his natural instincts, his capacity for creative self 
expression should be developed. At the same time the child 
must grow in tolerant understanding of himself and society. 


2. The Dramatic Instinct in Education. Preface. 


ee oo) 
: 


Because dramatics is based on natural interest, and because it 
has peculiar possibilities for creative self-expression, its 
opportunity as an educational factor has been recognized, 

The second significant change has come in a great improve- 
ment in the method of teaching dramatics, 

Instead of emphasizing the ‘finished! production, modern 
teachers of children's dramatics stress the development of the 
individual. This change in the aim from the exhibitional to 
the educational has made dramatic education a new and valuable 


educational force. 


Cuerrers i 


I. THE DRAMATIC INSTINCT: A PART OF THE PLAY INSTINCT 


A. BASIS OF DRAMATIC IMPULSE 


Much has been said in the past ten years concerning the 
creative powers of the child. School men everywhere have in- 
sisted that it is the business of the public school to develop 
these innate creative powers; yet little has been done to make 
these instincts a positive aid to public school life. The 
growth of drama in the secondary schools, however, is signifi- 
cant. 

Drama as a means of developing the creative instinct of 
childhood is invaluable; it has been used as far back as the 
history of education extends as a means of teaching, although 
it has not met lately been recognized in the public schools, 
It opens the door to greater experiences, larger living. It 
allows the child to create for himself other characters which 
he may put on at will when he is tired of being just himself. 
It allows him in his sportive moments to imagine himself some 
real person, or, perhaps, some imaginary person; and some- 
times he becomes an animal. In the home and at the kinder- 
garten it is no uncommon thing to see the children flying as 
birds, hopping as toads. "So the mirror is held up to nature 
and helps the child's growing self-knowledge." 1: 

The secondary school years seem to be the psychological 


place for utilization of the dramatic instinct in education, 


1. Curtis, Bleanora Dramatic Instinct in Education P, XIII 
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It is the time when a boy's clothing is too small and his en- 
tire appearance is awkward and overgrown, It is the dawn of 
self-realization. The instinct for dramatization has been 
utilized in the primary grades, but it has been allowed no part 
in the education of the boy of secondary school age. He needs 
accurate dramatic representation to help him to become ac- 
quainted with himself; he needs the opportunity to reconcile 
the child's world of imagination and fancy with the adult's 
world of facts in which he finds himself. 

It has been the custom to revive dramatic instinct in 
high school in the form of the senior play which has brought 
on much adverse criticism because so few pupils are included 
in this one big production, and because those who are in- 
cluded are generally those who have had some experience in 
other plays. But what of the opportunities for those who are 
not experienced? 

Hall says in answering the question, "What is dramatie 
instinct?", that it is “propensity to express larger life of 
the race in the individual, and specifically to act out or see 
acted out the most manifold traits of our common humanity." _ 

The dramatic instinct is part of the play instinct. Man 
is a social animal; an imitator. He is made up of actions, 
thoughts, ideas gleaned from the past and from his present en- 
vironment. Mr. Max Beerholm, the English wit, was greatly 
surprized on wisiting France to note that even the children 
talked French--a tribute to imitation. 


1. Curtis, Eleanora Dramatic Instinct in Education P. XI 
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Groos tells us that an animal does not play because it 
is young, but rather that it is young in order that it may 
play, and in that play be prepared for life activities,~° 

Gulick states that play is not merely a preparation for 
life but rather that it is a real process; it is actual living. *- 

These are theories upon which modern educators have 
based their conceptions of what play is. They do not all 
agree. Such men as (Uehman, Harvey & Witty, Lee, and 
Dewey have quoted Gulick, Groos, and Hall; but however 
they might interpret the theory of play, they all agree 
that children not only imitate but create through action, 

Childhood is the motor period of life, Every idea 
which presents itself must immeciately find expression in 
some form of activity. 

Primitive man and the child are essentially dramatic, 
The primitive man held ceremonials in which the experiences 
of the people were acted by the bard and by the braves. The 
Greeks had their Miracle plays, Masques, and rituals. Drama 
has always been an integral part of the life of the group. 
Professor Groos says that the impulse to impersonate animate 
or inanimate objects is natural to the young of all races and 


Se 


cultures, The dramatic instinct has been a prime force in 


1. Lee, Play in Education, P.5 
2. Gulick, Philosophy of Play, P.179 


5. Simon--Orr, Dramatization, P.9 
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civilization, Man needs to give vent to pent up emotions; he 
must express the joy of living; he must put into material form 
the problems which wex his spirit. All of these needs have 
driven man to create, 

But man im the world today must recognize conventions. 
He is taught at an early age to suppress his impulses, The 
child is taught not to point; “it is not genteel." He is 
told that he is not to "show off" before company. "Children 
are seen and not heard." But even with such remonstrations 
the curiosity and desire to feel what others are feeling, to 
get experiences by proxy is forever present, and the child is 
forever seeking the new and the exciting. 

Drama has the peculiar feature of representing an event 
simultaneously by speech and mimicry. In the "play like" and 
"let's pretend" games of children, the pantomime is most ex- 
pressive as well as most amusing. Brander Matthews tells of 
three children playing automobile. One child was the machine, 
one, the chauffeur, and the third the lingering oder of gas. 
We adults may wonder how this last was portrayed. 

A child gets down on the floor and draws her head in 
close to her shoulders, She is sure she is giving a splendid 
imitation of the turtle she saw in the aquarianm. 

Children do not stop with the portrayal of things within 
their own lives. They imitate the drama of the "grown-ups," 
and it often is pantomimed in a surprizingly realistic manner, 

Since the young child is so free, so little conscious of 


self, so highly imaginative, why does the adolescent boy or 
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girl find it difficult to express self? Is it not because 
"the shades of the prison house begin to close upon the grow- 
ing boy?"l- 

Before the time of Rosseau no attention was given to the 
psychology of the feelings. With Froebel came the conscious 
effort to encourage self-expression in the child. President 
Elliot of Harvard says that "the child is governed by senti- 
ment and not by observation; the right sentiments must be cul- 
tivated in order to get acquisition and reasoning. Not until 
then will we find the material for greatness and righteous- 
ness,"°* 

Teachers are in a position to guide emotional sentiment 


in their pupils and it is part of their profession to find 


this material for greatness, 


B. LIFE IS ACTION 

"Let's pretend" appeals to old and young. There are no 
rules for the game; there has never been any need. Imagina- 
tion and imitation work together, Unfortunately a few 
children are lacking in imagination, but this does not mean 
that they are lacking in appreciation of the portrayal of 
others who have an abundance. Many retain their imagination 
in spite of the many “don'ts” that our conventions force upon 
them, 

This imaginative instinct may be so directed as to yield 
much joy in life. The ability to pretend has helped people 


1. Curtis, Elnora, Dramatic Instinct in Education, P.XIII 
2. Ibid, P.3 
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over sorry situations, Dr. Richard C. Cabot explains this by 
the expressions we use so often: "Be a brave girl and don't 
ery"; "You must behave like a gentleman;" or "Take a man's 
part in this fignt,"° He feels that such advice helps us to 
assume virtues which we may not have, and in assuming them or 
"yretending" we impersonate a better self. So long as we are 
growing, striving to be, or to become what we are not, but 
what we ought to be, then there is impersonation in our 
effort. 

"Impersonation is the whole of nomi te, a People often 
fail if they cannot play in an acceptable manner the role 
given to them, 

It has been estimated that two-thirds of a child's play 
after the second year is dramatic in character.°* Mother 
Goose rhymes are predominately dramatic; "Pease Porridge Hot" 


is an excellent example. "Nothing," says Stevenson, " 


can 
stagger a child's imagination or a child's faith; he accepts 
the clumsiest substitutions and can swallow the most staring 
incongruities. The chair he has been besieging as a castle 
or valiently cutting to the ground as a dragon is taken 
away for the accomodation of a morning visitor and he is 
nothing abashed; he can skirmish by the hour with a stationary 
coal scuttle !"** 

Forbush, W.B, & Jacobs, Manual of Play, p.146 


a2 

2. Ibid, p.146 
3, Ibid, p.146 
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- Stevenson, R.L., Virgnibus Puerisgque, p.97 
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Children from four to seven years of age are highly im- 
aginative. Many have imaginary playmates who have names and 
definite characteristics, They greatly enjoy dramatic games 
such as "Did you ever see a lassie," but in this there is 
more than mere imitation; there is an impulse to understand 
life, 

Life is action; yet we expect to put away the dramatic 
instincts of play acting for several years and bring them 
forth in the senior high school play. The feelings which are 
the stuff of the drama are in us all and we have the apparatus 
for their expression, The secondary school pupil has the 
same impulse for action, for imitation, that he expressed as 
a child in the kindergarten. 

Dramatic play will help us realize our potentialities, 
it will rouse lagging interest, stir the imagination, create 
illusions, induce appreciation. It is a powerful agent in 
education, It makes the past, present; the then, now. 
Rousseau has said, “Doing is a better organ of knowing than 
is mere intellectual learning. Repression is the tragedy of 
childhood and its spontaneities, its salvation."1- 

The boy or girl of high school age awakens to an interest 
in adults and their ways. He must become acquainted with a 
real world, and at times he finds difficulty in reconciling 
his world with the world of the adult. He strives to under- 


stand it and here his accurate dramatie representation can 


1. Curtis, Eleanora, Dramatic Instinct in Education, P.XIV 
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10. 
serve him well. He begins to infuse character with his own 
personal emotions. The world becomes his stage: he tries on 
a character; he becomes the leading man; he day dreams; and 
from all this he begins to form ideals and to create a world 
as he hopes it to be. And with the aid of his imacination and 
his instinct for dramatic expression the boy begins to under- 
stand the world in which he finds himself; he learns to find 
his place, to form ideals and to express himself. 

) Drama finds a real place in not only the lives of the 
very young and of the adult, but in the life of the 
adolescent. "Drema deals with men in groups and men in 
action. It shows action rather than talks about it. It 
does not paint life but sets it before us. ... It shows us 
man'te interior nature working itself cut as an objective 


fact." ** 


fe Dewey, John, Psycholoszy, ?.521 
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CHAPTER Ii 
EDUCATION THROUGH PLAY: WE LEARN BY DOING 
A. Dramatic Instinct, a Part of Every Individual's Equipment 


John Dewey in "Schools of Tomorrow" says, “all peoples of 
all times have depended upon plays and games for a large part 
of the education of children. Play is so spontaneous and in- 
evitable that few educational writers have accorded to it in 
theory the place it held in practice or have tried to find 
out whether the natural play activity of children afforded 
suggestions that could be adopted within school walls. Plato, 
among the ancients, and Froebel and Pestalozzi, among the 
moderns, are the two great exceptions." 

It has been noted that drama was used in group celebra- 
tions and as a means of teaching as far back as history ex- 
tends. The pagan priest taught by means of the drama, The 
Bacchic festival of song and dance held for the worship of 
Bacchus was most dramatic. The Mystery and Miracle plays are 
notable examples of drama used to educate, 

Charles Stearns, the preceptor of a Library School at 
Lincoln, Massachusetts, published in 1798, a book entitled 
"Dramatic Dialogues for Use in Schools." This was a definite 
move to use drama as a means of education in a definite systema- 
tic way. 

Dramatic play is social in its nature; it requires friend- 


ship for its continuance. A child sleepy and stupid ina 


1. Dewey, J., Schools of Tomorrow, P.103 
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formal recitation may suddenly rouse himself when someone sug- 
gests "let's act it out." Through action the ideas become 

real and vivid; he has a real part to play in a definite situa- 
tion, He is doing and takes pride im his performance, Activi- 
ty means much to the growing boy; but frequently teachers lose 
sight of the boy in their search for the method. They forget 
that we educate to do and to enjoy, as much as to know, and 
that knowledge is gained by a child who actually takes part in 
representing an idea, a scene, or a character. 

Interest is essential in gaining attention for learning. 
What is learned under pleasurable or vivid circumstances is 
more likely to be retained. The value of dramatization as a 
tool of education rests on its power of holding the pupils! 
interest and attention without conscious effort; only then does 
work become play and energy is conserved. 

A wise teacher will readily see that she cannot correlate 
drama with every subject; she will take cognizance of the fact 
that no appeal can be stimulatdd if the thing is commonplace, 

Self-expression is an activity to be used before it is 
learned and learned as it is used, Speech is the medium of 
the family life, vocational life, and social life. The school 
which reflects the world finds language a major concern, 
Through assemblies, debates, parlimentary procedures, club 
work, and home-room interviews, certain ideals are established 


that will bring about the ultimate aims of education, 


12. 
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B. The Ultimate Aims of Education 

Hatch gives the three aims of education as inspiration, 
information, participation.~° Valuable training can be given 
in citizenship through the various dramatic play activities. 
These activities provide opportunity for the students to work 
together happily on a project in which they may be intensely 
interested. They keenly desire that the undertaking should be 
a success and are willing to do whatever is necessary, though 
it may be sacrificing their own selfish wishes, to bring about 
that success, Our schools should develop good followers as 
well as leaders, Intelligent followers are necessary in an 
intelligent democracy, Acting out a scene or an event before 
others makes very définite demands on those participating and 
develops traits that are valuable for good citizenship. There 
must be a loss of class distinction; democracy becomes the 
basis of such group work, Cooperation is essential between 
those taking part and those working on the various committees 
for production, 

Initiative and responsibility are entrusted to the chil- 
dren themselves, not placed upon the teacher, The play becomes 
"the thing" and self is subordinated to the play. The exhibi- 
tion of talent should not be the aim, and good sportsmanship 
is necessary to produce plays that have one or two major roles 
and many minor ones. Taking part in a project that will be 
witnessed by a class or a school often helps a pupil to find 
his place in the life of the school community. He realizes 


1. Hatch, R.W., Training in Citizenship, P.164 
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that he as an individual has a responsibility in the school 
life and the characters that he must portray will aid him in 
understanding and sympathizing with many different types of _ 
people. To make a child a sccial being so that he may live 
in peace and harmony with his fellows and cooperate as a good 
citizen is a worthy aim in education, 

Dramatic play can so absorb the interest of the child 
that he will spend some of his leisure time in seeing good 
plays. The Community Playhouse or Little Theatre offers much 
of interest and value to both young and old. President | 
Emeritus of Harvard University said "The theatre holds a trust 
second in importance to no other for the education of American 
youth, and therefore for the intellect and moral welfare of 
our country."1- 

Generally speaking, the community has not been educated to 
the best in drama, The movie and the tent show have formed the 
public taste. People have been going to see drama that is 
poorly acted, melodramatic and full of rustic vulgarity. 

School children generally see only the musical comedies, melo- 
dramas, or so-called "problem" plays. ‘The school "dissecting 
rooms" have tended to inculcate the belief that anything that 
is artistic or literary must needs be something stupid that 
must be picked apart and inspected through the microscope, 

The schools can aid materially in building better audiences 
for better plays and better plays for better audiences, and so 
make leisure time a greater asset. 


1. Crandall, L.W., Drama in the School, The Drama Magazine, 
Dec. '25, Vol. 16, P.99--100 
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Perhaps our public schools are weaker in instruction for 
the worthy use of leisure time than some other of the seven 
cardinal principals. The boy who generally considers leisure 
time as time to 'loaf' many times becomes so intensely inter- 
ested in the play his class is “acting out" that he may spend 
his leisure time in building or painting scenery, in construct- 
ing a miniature stage, in learning a part, in studying character, 
in reading material that will aid him in construction or inter- 
pretation, or perhaps, he may read other similar plays, or 
plays by the same author. And, thus his leisure time is turned 
into profit, 

Educators and psychologists put forth the theory that the 
chief aim in education is the development of right mental 
habits. 

"If you want to know what a child is, study his play; if 


you want to affect what he shall be, direct the form of his 


play."1- 


Imitation, according to Mr. MacCunn, is “one of the 
earliest, deepest, and most tenacious of human instincts."©° 
Surely an instinct as strong must influence character and play 
a great part in moulding character, 

Welton in "What Do We Mean by Education?" says that the 
ultimate aim in education is the whole man in all his activi- 


ties, in all his relations, in all his operations, Education 


is growth. These innate tendencies need to be harmonized, and 


1. Gulick, Rho Wetinc Fiay, P.5 
26 Maccunn, e ng of of Character, P.128 
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it is the task of education to coordinate and to harmonize 
them so that we have a perfect organization of life under one 
great ideal. 

Since an ultimate aim of education is a whole and complete 
life, it cannot be simply a matter of giving out information. 
Facts must be related to experience; then they take on new 
life and meaning. If we lock the doors in youth upon the 
aesthetic things of life, in later years we will be unable to 
unlock them. Drama is an invaluable aid to teachers in gain- 
ing appreciation of the best in art, literature, and life. 

It is a motivating power as it touches the emotions which are 
the well-springs of action. Out of imagination comes achieve- 
ment, The child builds castles before trying out his concep- 
tions. The degree of success depends on the fullness of his 
vision. 

Since one great purpose of education is the development 
of right mental habits, and since the more dramatic the game, 
the more popular it usually is, dramatic play must be a great 
specializing agent for bringing people together. It becomes a 
unifying power in community or group activities, The children 
are soon so absorbed in the work that they forget themselves 
and develop good sportsmanship. They become a part of an 
enterprige, carrying on careful independent thinking in order 
to make their particular part a success; intelligent teamwork 
that the whole will be successful; and business-like methods 
that the part and the whole will be a triumph. They undertake 


1. Welton, P.89 
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the task at hand with seriousness, showing surprizing original- 
ity with no thought to imitation. 

In such ways does dramatic play meet the ultimate aims 
of education and also provide a means to ethical and religious 


instruction, 


€. Need of Drama in the School 

The old conception of dramatics in the high school en- 
tailed a great upheavgel in the schedule of classes; it meant 
the glorification of a few for a brief space of time; it was 
a money-making scheme; and it was primarily used not as a 
means of education to meet certain specific aims, but to 
meet the bills of the athletic association, or the lunch room, 
or the school yearbook, 

Not only must this old idea of drama in the schools pass, 
but the prejudices of the community against anything dramatic 
must give way to an intelligent appreciation of a great part 
of our literature and art. This can only be done through the 
education of the children of a commnity. The present and 
future of American drama and dramatic literature lies in ae 
work of the schools, 

Dramatic play helps to awaken, foster, and develop the 
artistic faculties that lie dormant in the overage boy; and 
the exercise of such faculties is essential to our full and 
complete living. It trains the harsh, nasal, unpleasant voice 
to a more expressive and harmonious tone. It trains the body 
to bodily rhythm and poise, in which, as a people, we have 


been so severely caricatured in European performances, The 
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boy who finds his feet too large, his arms too long, begins to 
gain a sense of bodily coordination and poise in both body and 
mind. 

The boy begins to impersonate other characters; he begins 
to understand and sympathize with the boy who is unlike himself 
but rather like the character he has put on, 

Drama quickens the understanding and appreciation of 
literature through the study and presentation of plays of merit, 
And we cannot turn out scientists or artists without a training 
in the humanities, This does not mean we are to teach the 
humanities, It does mean that we will allow-children in their 
natural enthusiasm to absorb them from the environment and 


the activities of present living. 
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CHAPTER Tit 
OBJECTIVES OF SCHOOL DRAMATICS: HOW THEY MEET THE AIMS AND 
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A. Objectives of School Dramatics 


It is the function of the school to recognize and idealize 
every form of human activity, to counteract rather than copy the 
defects in the ciwilization of today. 

Drama should not be merely a form of entertainment; a 
matter of amusement for a brief time; it should stimulate a 
greater appreciation of life and of people. 

Drama in the schools should be built on sound educational 
principles; otherwise entertainment, amusement, or commercial 
values will dominate. The type of dramatic play that will be 
of use in the schools must meet certain objectives of a drama- 
tic program that are educational in character, 

Many adults seem at a loss to know what to do with 
leisure time, as much as the boy who loafs on the street cor- 
ner. To teach the worthy use of such time by inculcating an 
appreciation of what is highest and best through the medium 
of drama is one of the objectives of a school drama program. 
That the children need the drama for their greater develop- 
ment is suggested by the establishment of the childplayers at 
the Educational Theater in New York, 

“Poor, neglected, overworked in the sweatshops by day, 
they turn at night to their playhouse as a place hallowed by 
the joy of life, and enact their plays like ritual hymns chanted 
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to that resident deity of Delight. The Educational Theater for 
Children and Young People is building a solid cornerstone for 
an ideal theatre in America, It is not only imbuing our younger 
generations with reverence for a great public art, but it is 
modestly exemplifying for the intelligent public certain vital 
issues of the drama," Qur schools have a great opportunity 

to enable the youth of today by proper education to learn to 
enjoy and eventually demand worthy plays, thereby directing 

the great potential power of the theatre for the best in drama, 

The American playhouses of today are crowded to overflow- 
ing by the masses who are seeking some relaxation from the 
day's work; they want to forget themselves and their surround- 
ings and live as another individual in another world. 

It is the purpose of educational dramatic programs to 
inculcate high ideals, worthy purposes, and true standards of 
conduct by the right use of dramatic instinct through actual 
participation in plays, and through providing vicarious ex- 
periences for players and audiences, It opeka the door to 
adventure; the child passes through; he forgets himself and 
lives completely in another atmosphere. He is all absorbed 
in the characters before him, keenly interested in their 
action, deeply sympathetic in their sorrows, truly thrilled by 
their triumphs. He returns through the door of that adventure 
with deeper sympathies, a greater understanding; he may aspire 
to rise to the heights of accomplishment that heretofore he 
had not dreamed of, The boy in the play did; why not he? 


1. Bolenins, E.M., Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades 
and High eaepencer:, fico 
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Training in citizenship is an aim of education dramatics 
and one of the seven cardinal principles. The dramatic program 
gives an apprenticeship in leadership through giving the boy 
an opportunity to more or less successfully meet specific ob- 
ligations and responsibilities in real life by directing and 
producing plays. It is a project in self-government. There 
is no stereotyped class procedure; it is voluntary, spontane- 
ous, and purposeful self-activity. And what is citizenship if 
it is not simply meeting and fulfilling responsibilities and 
obligations of real life? And here the child is learning by 
doing. 

One great objective of drama in the schools is to foster 
the creative ability of youth. The end is not acting but 
something less tangible, Acting should never be considered as 
a means to an end. If the young actor emerges, the school 
should aid him, but the less talented but interested students 
can derive material benefits, one purpose being to make better 
lecturers, newspapermen, writers, lawyers, citizens. 

An educational dramatic program must do away with the 
evils of the old-type productions of secondary schools. There 
should be no "star" performer who receives much publicity and 
dominates the entire project. Should the play selected have 
one leading part and many minor parts the child who has played 
the lead in one play or one performance must learn to accept a 
minor part in the following production. 

Another evil of the old school dramatics is the attempt 


to put om a finished production in order to obtain funds from 
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the sale of tickets. If the children themselves take over the 
management of the business end as well as the dramatic, the 
experience is invaluable; but raising money is obviously not 
the aim of educational dramatics, 

Cut and dried coaching, which eliminates all the-.initia- 
tive, the creative ideas, the enthusiasm of the children taking 
part, will defeat the very purposes for which dramatic play is 
designed, For her work to be of educational walue the director 
must guide wisely and encourage suggestions and original ideas 
from the group. 

An eighth grade home-room in the Benjamin Franklin Junior 
High School of Ridgewood, New Jersey, tried in vain to find 
a short play for an assembly program. The boys in the room 
were unenthusiastic about taking part in any program. The 
girls, however, responded immediately and felt it unnecessary 
to have the boys participate. The girls worked out an idea 
for a Christmas Play. They wrote down the main idea, had a 
rehearsal in which the conversation was worked out by each 
pupil in character responding as she felt such a character 
might in real life. The venture was one of the most success- 
ful of the year; yet there was no written play, nor was the 
teacher necessary or important at rehearsals, 

“Children's dramatics ought to be of the most informal 
character. The form should never go beyond the spirit. The 
wear and tear of producing a dramatic performance in which 
children have been *well-drilled!' is almost more than nerves 


can stand; while on the other hand the little productions 
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which they will get up by themselves, with the aid of slight 
outside suggestions, and showing only such execution as their 
own standards demand place little strain on anyone and are 


tl. and Gulick adds: 


worth ten times as much when all is done, 
"The place of conscious direction in education is to furnish the 
time, place, and materials which will draw out the best in- 
terests of the children,"@° 
In a class report on dramatics offered by students in 
Education 289, a course in Extra-curricular activities in 
Teacher's College, Columbia University, the desirable outcomes 
were listed as follows; 
1. Command of fundamental processes. 
(a) Emunctation and pronunciation 
(b) Effective written expression 
2. Citizenship 
(a) Ability and willingness to accept 
responsibility 
(b) Willingness to subordinate own in- 
terests to that of the group 
5. Worthy use of leisure time 
(a) Appreciation of literature 
(b) Habit of participation in community 
activities 
(c) Ability to present matters of common 
interest in dramatic form 


1. Lee, Joseph, Play in Education, P.298 
2. Gulick, A Philosophy of Play, P.181 
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Personal habits and attitudes 

(a) Active imagination 

(b) Escape from stereotyped ways of 
thought 

(c) Self control 

(d) Development of special talents for 
dramatic composition and interpretation 

(e) Substitution of confidence, grace, 
courtesy, etc. for shyness, awkwardness 


and ill breeding. 


The following suggestions were made; 


1. 
Le 


Original play writing should be encouraged, 
A large number should participate, thereby 
gaining mass expression. 

There should be no star conception, 
Individual development should be encouraged, 
Long drawn out rehearsals should be dis- 
couraged. 

The chief motiwe should be acting and not 
money making. 

The children should make their scenes and 
costumes, 

Teachers should study the walues of the play 
to the students in making any selection. 
Develop the fine art of proper behavior in 


audiences, 
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B. Needs of Secondary School Pupils 

Dr. Forrest Long in the New Jersey High School Conference 
Report states: “Children can't 'grow! either intellectually or 
emotionally when they are kept in seven rows of six each, 
sitting quietly all day long listening to a vociferous teacher, 
and reciting that individual's little bag of tricks, day in and 
day Beer a> The classroom becomes a place of confinement where 
inactive boys and girls are forced to listen to a teacher. If 
the pupil could but express his own thoughts on the subject, or 
contribute from his own experience, the classroamn would be a 
place in which living is abundant. Consider a classroom where 
each individual or groups of individuals are endeavoring to 
to contribute to a main theme, each with his own separate 'job! 
which must be well done or the project will be incomplete, 

In life for one moment of apparent stillness there are 
millions of active movements. Learning how to move is of far 
greater importance than learning to sit still and listen, 
Dramatic expression in the classroam and outside the classroom 


makes for present living and material human intercourse, 


1. "Continuous Intellectual Growth in the Junior High School", 
ood, ais of Proceedings New Jersey State High School Conference, 
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EDUCATIONAL DRAMATICS IN THE PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


OF NEW JERSEY 


Inasmuch as so little data has been collected in the 
last few years to show the place of drama in the public 
schools, there was only one way to obtain accurate informa- 
tion=by a questionnaire, Accordingly, I devised one group- 
ing the questions into five general groups--drama as a club 
activity, in the assembly, in the curriculum, in the class- 
room as a teaching aid, and dramatic contributions to 
present living. 

In tabulating the data it seemed advisable to make 
seventeen separate tables showing the information given in 
the answers to the fifty questions. 

Table I is a list of the cities of New Jersey with the 
name of each school replying to the questionnaire. This 
represents a 55.5 percent return from the schools to which 
the questions were sent. Although an equal number of ques- 
tionnaires were sent to junior and senior high schools, 
67.5 percent of those: answering were senior high schools, 

The schools reporting ranged from small secondary 
schools with an enrollment of less than two hundred to 
schools with an enrollment of over two thousand. However, 
the majority of the schools reported from five hundred to 
one thousand students (See Table II). In making a mailing 


list I intentionally tried to have the enrollment range as 


266 


great as possible, 


Se ye ee 


SCHOOL 


1. Bayonne Bayonne High 

2. Bellville Bellville High 

3. Bloomfield Bloanfield High 

4, Bogata Bogata High 

5. Boonton Boonton High 

6. Bound Brook Bound Brook High 

7. Caldwell Grover Cleveland High 
8. Clifton Clifton High 

9. Cranford Cranford High 
10, Englewood Englewood High 
ll. Fort Lee Junior-Senior High 
12. Garfield Garfield High 
13. Glen Ridge Glen Ridge High 
14, Hackensack State Street Junior High 
15. Hillside Hillside Junior High 
16. Hoboken Demarest High 
17. Irvington Irvington High 
18, Kearney Lineoln Junior High 
19, Metuchen Metuchen High 

20. Montclair Geo, Inness Junior High 
21. Newark Central Junior High 
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TABLE 
—(dsntiniea)™ 

CITY SCHOOL 
22. Nutley Nutley Junior High 
23. N. Plainfield N. Plainfield High 
24. Passaic Passaic High 
25. Paterson Central High 
26. Rahway Rahway High 
27. Ridgefield Ridgefield High 
28, Ridgewood B. Franklin Junior High 
29. Ridgewood G. Washington Junior High 
50. Roselle Park Robert Gordon High 
S51. Secaucus Secaucus High 
52. Somerville Somerville High 
55. S. Orange Columbia Junior High 
54, Summit Summit Junior High 
55. Teaneck Teaneck Junior High 
56. Tenafly Tenafly Junior High 
57. Union City Emerson High 
58. Verona Verona High 
59, Weehawken Woodrow Wilson High 


40. Westwood Westwood High 
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TABLE i 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED NUMBER OF 
SCHOOLS 
Two thousand to three thonusamd..cccccccaccseece 3 
Gue theusand to two thousand. .ccccccccecccececes 8 


Five mindred ‘te one thousands .ccccccccccccsvee 18 
Two hundred fifty EO 2iVe BURGE, .<cucsdecnaue 9 


Less than two hundred fifty.cccccccccscsvesese 2 


Table III gives the total school enrollment, the num- 
ber of students who are members, and the percentage this 
membership is of the total number of pupils. 

It is interesting to note that a large school of 1550 
students has no dramatic club, whereas one of 475 students has 
two clubs, There is very little correlation between the 
number of pupils and the number of dramatic clubs. Two 
schools reported that it was necessary to organize three 
dramatic clubs withim the school to meet the demands of the 
student body for such work. 17.5 percent of the schools 
reported two clubs in the school and only 7.5 percent have no 
dramatic club. Of those schools offering drama as a club 
activity, the percentage of the total student body enrolled 
in the dramatic clubs of the school varies from 21 percent to 
1 percent, 

Many dramatic clubs restrict their membership by 


requiring tryouts, or previous experience in school plays. 
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But the tendency today is to offer the opportunity of dramatic 


education to all of those interested, 


ta BL 8) £1 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN DRAMATIC CLUBS IN NEW JERSEY 
ite cial 


Number of Number of Number of Percent of 
Clubs in Students in Students in Enrollment in 
School School Dramatic Club Dramatic Club 

2 475 100 eel 

x 250 50 220 

2 596 90 eld 

2 500 75 215 

3 1160 175 »142 

2 580 75 e129 

2 795 100 12 

1 260 30 ell 

3 1600 160 210 

Z 278 30 210 

1 502 50 -099 

1 660 60 2099 

1 600 55 209 

1 238 20 084 

z 243 20 ~082 

1 460 38 208 

aL: 803 60 2074 

1 357 25 O07 

1 490 35 207 

A 901 60 2066 
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TABLE Tit 


~ (Continued) — 

Number of Number of Number of Percent of 
Clubs in Students in Students in Enroliment in 
School School Dramatic Club Dramatic Club 

1 450 30 066 

1 612 40 e065 

1 308 20 2064 

1 552 35 2063 

1 1600 100 206 

| 560 50 20535 

2 2140 125 05 

1 795 40 295 

= 1610 75 2046 

1 2180 100 2046 

2 929 40 043 

1 750 30 204 

1 508 20 20359 

1 1275 50 2039 

1 1137 45 2039 

1 2500 25 2O1 

-- 1350 -- == 

-- 790 -- -= 

-- 535 7s += 


Table IV shows that 60 percent of the schools open 
their dramatic clubs to all students who are interested; 


52.5 percent restrict their membership in some way; 7.5 per- 


cent of the schools offered no dramatics except the usual 


Senior Play produced by the graduating class usually near 


the end of the school year. 


ABLE Iv 


NUMBER OF CLUBS WITH MEMBERSHIP OPEN TO ALL STUDENTS 


| 
| 


| MEMBERSHIP PERCENT 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


Open to all students 24 260 
| Restricted membership | 13 .325 
| Senior play only 3 2075 
| tte work inthis | i 


A few years ago I visited the Hand High School in 
Madison, Connecticut. It had been the custom for some years 
back for each class in the school to give one play during 
the year. On the day of my wisit the Junior class met after 
school for the cast to be selected. As far as the students 
were concerned a selection was not necessary; the same girl 
and boy had been cast for the leading roles in each previous 
year. The new teacher after a tryout made her selections, 
not having cast either for leading parts, and for the first 
time in their high school life others were given a chance, 
With this incident in mind I asked in my questionmaire if 
the leading parts are generally given to the same individuals. 
25 percent of the schools reported that as a general thing 
the same pupils repeatedly have the important parts. 67.5 
percent of the schools cast different pupils in the leading 
roles in different plays. (See Table V) 
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TREBLE V¥ 
SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF LEADING ROLES 


SAME DIFFERENT NO DRAMA 
PUPILS PUPILS 


Ho, of 
Schools 


No. of 
Schools 


Leading Roles 10 
oo Se 
So much has been claimed for the popularity of drama- 

tic work in the schools but so few writers have been able 
to quote figures showing how the students would rank 

drama as a popular school activity. In my questionnaire 

I asked three questions concerning the popularity of 
drama--first im the assembly, next in the club work, and 
third as an elective in the curriculum, Drama in the 
assembly is ranked by 65% of the schools as first; 20 
percent of the schools give it second place; 7.5 percent 
award it third place; another 7.5 rank it low. The 
figures in judging drama as a popular club activity differ 
but slightly. 50 percent of the schools reported the 
dramatic club as first choice; 27.5 percent give it second 
place; 10 percent rank it third; and 5 percent mark it 
low. Only eight schools reported a class in drama as a 
part of the regular curriculum; therefore the percentage 
is taken with these eight as the whole. Of these 87.5 
percent of the schools reported that it is a popular 
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electives; 12,5 percent indicate that its popularity is low. 
(See Table VI) 
ZABLE Ni 
POPULARITY OF DRAMA 


PLACE IN SCHOOL) 1st PLACE 2nd PLACE 3rd PLACE Low | 


| as of | | No. of | No. of | ‘No, of — 
| Schools) %| Schools) % |Schools % |Schools 

In Assembly | 26 Les | 8 ~20 3 075 3 |.075 
Club Work | 20 |,50 12 .275| 4 Lae | 2 1265 | 
As Elective in | | 


| 


= | eee bey 


In order to find what work the pupils actually do them- 


the Curriculum | High | 7 .875 2. 6125 


selves in initiating, planning, constructing and directing I 
asked questions about the activities carried on by the students. 
I found that in the majority of the schools reporting, the boys 
and girls are carrying on the various activities but in many 
the students are simply well drilled by a teacher and are hence 
handicapped by the teacher's limitations, Student directors 
are not as numerous as those who construct scenery, take care 
of the lighting, the costumes, or conduct assemblies, 57.5 
percent of the schools reported student directors; 35 percent 
have no directing done by pupils; 67.5 percent of the schools 
have students design, construct and paint a part or all of the 
scenery used by the school dramatic groups. 25 percent of the 
schools do not use students to carry on this work, and the 
third column in Table VII again accounts for the schools 


offering no such opportunity. As many as 75 percent of the 
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1 A.5 i EB VIL 
STUDENTS CONDUCT ACTIVITIES 
DIRECT, DESIGN, ACT ON COMMITTEES 


LEADERSHIP LEADERSHTE 


No. or | | No. or 'No, of | 

Schools | Schools / Schools 
‘Directing 23 eDTdD 14 soo 2 eO07dS 
‘Scenery | 27 ers! 2x0 625 3 | .o75 
‘Committees, light-| | 
ing, Costuming, | | 
Casting 30 Py he) 7 l-ei75 3} | e075 
Conduct Assembly | | | 
Programs 30 75 10 | eed 

eo ee ee Be S| SE ee ed Se pbs SOL acme 


schools either have standing committees or appoint committees 
at the necessary time to take care of the lighting, costuming, 
casting, and a few have business managers for advertising and 
sale of tickets in the event that the play is to be presented 
to the public. All of the schools ineluding those not offering 
dramatics as an activity have assembly programs, 75 percent 
have their assembly programs conducted by students; 25 percent 
do not use students in this capacity. 

Just how much cooperation there is between such depart- 
ments as Music, Art, Home Economics and Manual Training and the 
Dramatic Department I have had cause to question. I remember 
too well experiences with no cooperation or interest. However, 
the New Jersey schools are making the most of the opportunity 
for school unity. The Art Department in 75 percent of the 


schools gives aid to the drama group, the Home Economics classes 
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in 62.5 percent of the schools cooperate; and the Music 
Department, which can always aid so materially, in as many as 
87.5 percent of the schools gives its cooperation. (See 


Table VIII) 


TABLE VII 


COOPERATION OF OTHER DEPARTMENTS WITH THE DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT 


wee ee i ee ee ee ee See ee ee 


DO COOPERATE DO NOT COOPERATE 
No. 0 No. of 
Schools % Schools % 


DEPARTMENT 


Art A 
Home Economics eord 
Music el25 


Writers insist that speech training must be a basis for 


dramatic art. Indeed it should, but can we say that there is 
a conscious effort to improve speech in the club work and in 
the classroom? The work that these New Jersey schools are 
doing in speech training is shown in Table IX. 87.5 percent 
of them are giving conscious training in speech to their 
dramatic club members; 5 percent of them do not make a real 
systematic effort to train speech. The remaining 7.5 percent 
have no dramatic work, 92.5 percent of the schools give 
speech training in the classroom as a part of the English, 
public speaking, or regular drama work. (See Table IX) 

A similar survey made in Texas by the State Speech Arts 
Association in 1926 showed that the majority of the teachers 


4 
in charge of the dramatic work/the schools of that state had 
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TABLE Ix 


SPEECH TRAINING IN CLUB AND CLASS 


LACE IN SCHOOL CONSCIOUS NO CONSCIOUS NO DRAMA 
TRAINING TRAINING 
No. of | | No. of No, of | 
Schools) % Schools L | Schools. % 


Club work 35 = |, 875 2 05 | 3 | 2075 


Class work 37 ip 925 | 3 2075 
| 
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little onan ieateitic es dant apenas for their work, 
They were, as a whole, teachers in the school who were merely 
interested in drama, However, my questionnaire showed that 
75.7 percent of those directing, sponsoring, or teaching 
dramatics in the New Jersey schools which reported have some 
special training in the work. 24.3 percent of the dramatic 
instructors have had no special training. 94.5 percent are 
particularly interested in the work and hawe chosen it because 
of this interest. 5.5 percent of those in charge have no 
special interest, but are in charge because it is part of 
their work. (See Table X) 

We are getting away from the old idea that a play is use- 
ful only as a means of making money to finance some school 
enterprise or to fill the treasury of some class. There was 
not a great difference in the number of the New Jersey schools 
which ask admission for their plays and those which charge no 
admission fee, 52.5 percent of the schools give their plays as 
a part of the educational program as a school activity, charging 


no fee for those interested in seeing the student performance, 
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INTEREST AND TRAINING OF DRAMATIC TEACHERS AND DIRECTORS 


me em er em er ee eee 


SPECIAL TRAINING NO SPECIAL TRAINING 


AND INTEREST OR INTEREST 
No. 0 | No. of 
Teachers % Teachers re 


pecial Training 
pecial Interest 
47.5 percent, only 5 percent tene! do charge admission for at 


least some of the plays given, (See Table XI) 


ea Boe | XI 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS USING DRAMATICS AS A MEANS OF FINANCIAL GAIN 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS PERCENT 
Admission charged 19 2475 


No admission charged 21 0525 


SS a ee i 


It is within recent years that drama has found a definite 
place in the school curriculum of a comparatively few cities. 
Of the schools reporting from New Jersey there were only 20 
percent offering a course in drama in the regular curriculum, 
In each case this course is offered as an elective and credit 
duly given. 80 percent of the schools do not include drama as 
a classroom study; however, of these schools not having drama 
in the curriculum, 37.5 percent reported that some special 


provision is made for some form of speech work, such as public 
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oral 
speaking classes, debating classes, or/work in the English 


class. 
TA: BL BX 

THE PLACE OF DRAMA IN THE CURRICULUM 
| PLACE NO. OF SCHOOLS | PERCENT 
‘Offering a course | 8 | 220 
| 
'As an elective 8 | 92d | 
| 
(Credit given 8 oe 
| Not offered as a course 352 80 
| Opportunity but no regular class iz eo7d 
| 


There is an opportunity in this work to foster creative 
thinking and writing on the part of the pupils. I felt that 
it would be of importance to know whether the students are 
writing original plays to be acted out by their classmates, 
This may be encouraged in the class work or in the club work, 
In the English class 65 percent of the schools reported ori- 
ginal playwriting by the students for classroom interpretation; 
55 percent of them use no original plays in the class; and 
7.5 percent offer no drama in the classroam, 52.5 percent 
show the students writing and producing historical sketches 
for history class; 47.5 do not write or produce original plays; 
and 7.5 percent do not give any dramatic sketches at all in the 
history class, 45 percent of the clubs give original plays 
which had been written and produced by students; 47.5 are 


doing nothing in the way of original work; 7.5 percent have no 
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dramatic clubs at all. Eight of the schools reporting regular 
drama classroom study (see Table VI) are divided equally in 
this matter. There are 50 percent of them engaged in original 


work and 50 percent have not attempted it. (Table XIII) 


714 BEE. Zi 
NUMBER AND PERCENT OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH STUDENTS ARE WRITING 


' 
| 


PLACE IN SCHOOL ORIGINAL NO ORIGINAL NO DRAMA 
hentire Bee apts. | PLAYS PLAYS | 
| No. o | No. of No. of 

| _Schools}; %  Schools| &% Schools 4% 


English Class 26 


065 14 | 435 5 | 075 | 
History Class hk Seike bees? cure oAPSTTo = Sp OFS 
Club Work Pe Sage eG 19 475-3 «4078 
In a Dramatic Class | 4 50 | = 200 | 
[ies ab) RY ste oie) te pee ts ml 


Dramatics as profitable means of teaching subject matter 
has been questioned. The fact remains that teachers are 
using this means whatever the profit might be. 75 percent of 
the schools stated that dramatic presentations are used in the 
English classes to some extent as a means of presenting litera- 
ture. 60 percent reported that such methods are used in the 
history classes. (See Table XIV) 

The last three tables are based on more or less subjective 
questions. These results should not be considered as final or 
definite proof one way or another as the personal equation 


enters. The questionnaire asked for evidence. Some school 
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TABLE XIV 
NUMBER AND PERCENT OF SCHOOLS USING DRAMATICS AS A MEANS OF 


meee ee ee ee ee 


TEACHING ENGLISH AND HISTORY 


CLASS | DRAMATICS USED | Beametiee NOT USED | 

| Schools | Schools | 

| English | _ 30 afd | | | 210 +25 
| History | | 24 .o || | 16 40 | 
eae et Se ee <i | os es 


directors had actual cases that could be cited; others had 
decided opinions but no actual evidence. In these cases the 
director, instead of answering yes or no, wrote his answers in 
detail at the bottom of the questionnaire. However, the tables 
are based on the actual evidence to which the director could 
point. 

Table XV shows the report of these New Jersey schools of 
actual evidence that dramatics has contributed in various 
ways to the school. First, 85 percent of the schools stated 
that the plays given by the drama groups are of real literary 
value, and are worth while in themselves. 15.7 percent could 
not say that their plays are of literary merit. 7.5 percent 
ae no plays other than the Senior play. 75 percent of the 
schools reported evidence that the dramatic organizations are 
valuable activities in the life of the school and the pupil. 
17.5 percent had no evidence on which to base such a claim; 
and again there were 7.5 percent which had no such student 


activities. However, not so many schools could make definite 
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TABLE xX¥ 
REPORT OF ACTUAL EVIDENCE THAT DRAMA HAS CONTRIBUTED TO 


SCHOOL SPIRIT, MORALE, etc. 


CONTRIBUTIONS DRAMA DRAMA DOES NOT | NO DRAMA 
CONTRIBUTES CONTRIBUTE | 
No. 0 Oo. 0 | No. a | 
Schools} % |! Schools % | School % 


Plays ofLiterary 
alue 35 285 6 eld 


Contributes as a 
Valued Activity 30 e795 7 el75 


Aids School Spirit 
and Morale 25 


Prevents Student 
ortality 18 


Claims that the dramatic organizations aids in the spirit and 
morale of the school. 62.5 percent reported that such activity 
does made such contributions and 30 percent could show no evi- 
dence that there was such value in the work, (See Table XV) 

Dr. Forrest E. Long tells of the time when, as he was walk- 
ing past a most impressive school building in the state of New 
Jersey he overheard the conversation of two poorly dressed young 
men, obviously of the laboring class, on their way to work. One 
said, "Ain't that a beautiful building? It musta cost a pile of 
jack," 

The reply came back unhesitatingly, "Yes, don't you feel 
sorry for them poor kids who have to spend their time there?" 

These two boys were thoroughly disgusted with education 
and had left school with the sense of the inevitableness of 
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dull subject matter. Seldom have we seen one who has partici- 
pated in the athletic events of the school leave the school 

with a distaste for this type of activity. Seldom, indeed, does 
one who has had a part in the school band and the school drama- 
tics leave these activities with a "bad taste in the mouth"-- 
rather do we find a feeling of regret at leaving and the ela- 
tion over previous accomplishment,.-- 

The reports from my questionnaire on the matter of drama- 
tics as one means of preventing student mortality shows that 
45 percent of the schools are able to cite actual instances of 
at least one pupil and others more than one of students re- 
maining in school because of interest and participation in 
dramatics, 47.5 percent could show no evidence of this kind; 
and 7.5 percent have no dramatics, 

The question was asked, "Do the members of the cast co- 
operate cheerfully?" 90 percent of the schools answered this 
question in the affirmative; 2.5 percent answered negatively. 
Another question was, "Do you have evidence that it aids the 
individuals socially?" 75 percenfreported evidence that it 
has aided individuals socially; 19.5 percent had no such 
evidence, The remaining 7.5 percent, as in the matter of 
cooperation, represents the schools with no drama, (See Table 
XVI.) 

In Table XV the report concerning the difficulties in get- 
ting pupils to do the work that might be called drudgery shows 


that 62.5 percent have no trouble with students about rehearsals; 


1. Long, Forrest, Report of Proceedings, New Jersey State High 
School Conference, 1931, P.52--535 
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SCHOOLS REPORTING DRAMA IS AN AID SOCIALLY AND MAKES FOR 
~ COOPERATION — 


| 


Cooperation 


Aids Individual 
Socially 


50 percent do have difficulty in getting the students to at- 
tend rehearsals or to begin on time. 67 percent have no dif- 
ficulty with students who do not memorize lines or cues, where- 


as 25 percent have this problem to face. (See Table XVII) 


TABLE XVII 
DIFFICULTIES OF THE DIRECTOR IN REHEARSING AND MEMORIZING LINES 
ae ee oe ee 


| 


NO DIFFICULTY DIFFECULTY | NO DRAMATICS | 
No. 0 | No. oO | Be, of | 
| Schools) %| Schools 4% 


| 
Rehearsals 


Memorizing lines, 
cues, entrances, 
ee 


—_—_ 


27 667 10 | 625 | = > | 075 
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SUMMARY 
There is little relation between the number of students 
enrolled in the schools and the number of dramatic clubs, 
There is a tendency not to limit the enrollment of the 
of the dramatic club, 
In too many schools the same students repeatedly have the 
leading parts, 
Drama ranks high in popularity in assembly, club, and as 
an elective, 
In the majority of the schools the students are responsi- 
ble for the work involved in the production of the plays. 
The Art, Home Economics, and Music Departments give 
assistance to the Dramatic Department, 
There is much thought and conscious effort in speech 
training. 
As a whole the dramatic teachers have had some special 
training to prepare them for the work, 
Many schools still charge an admission fee, 
With few exceptions drama is not offered in the 
curriculum, 
Original playwriting is encouraged in class and club, 
Most plays produced are of literary merit. 
The dramatic organizations are considered valuable to 
school life and aid the individual socially. 
The dramatic work in many cases has aided in the retention 
of pupils. 
Usually there is little difficulty with pupils who do not 


come to rehearsals or memorize lines, 
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CHAPTER V 
HAS DRAMA A PLACE IN SCHOOL LIFE? 


A. An Aid in Building School Spirit and Morale: Extra- 


curricular Activities 


Much is being written today in the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech Education, the English Journal, The Playground, The 
Theatre, The Theatre Arts Magazine, The Drama, The Journal of 
the National Education Association, The Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, and other magazines concerning this new 
conception of drama in the schools of today. It is a growing 
thing. "A third of the 22,000 high schools in the United 
States are probably studying and applying production methods 
to a rather decent grade of play. Some hundreds of thousands 
of young actors, designers, stage hands and managers are pro- 
1. 


ducing plays for an audience running into millions." 


All this is a result of a conscious and reasoned belief on 


the part of educators that the study of the active theatre is an 


invaluable factor in the educational process, that it develops 
personal and social qualities of the utmost value, 

To quote Mr. Parker; "In many progressive schools drama- 
tic plays, original and copied, presented by the children have 
recently been organized. Within a few years we may expect to 
see published practical manuals that will instruct teachers in 
the organization of such plays which will employ the dramatic 
talent of children,"@»%- 

1. MacGowan, Kenneth, Footlights Across America, P.169 
2. Parker, S7pes of Elementary Teaching and Learning, P.493 


5. WNote--See Creative Dramatics by Winifred Ward, D. Appleton 
Co. 1951. 
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In 1912 the Committee of the National Council of Teachers 
of English recommended class dramatizations of required readings 
ae the secondary schools; such readings as "Ivanhoe," “Silas 
Marner," and "The Princess." In 1923 the committee considered 
dramatization a definite feature and gave to it definite atten- 
tion. In 1925 The National Association of Teachers of Speech 
recommended systematic work in speech training. They noted 
that seventy-five percent of students in the various dramatic 
or speech arts schools become teachers.!° 

Three years ago 112 out of 388 high schools in California 
had a course in oral English--a basis of dramatics. In 1929 
ninety-three percent of the schools in California reported con- 
scious work in the dramatic field. In Ohio 650 of 1250 high 


schools do definite work in dramatics, according to a report by 


Clarence Stratton, Head of the English Department in Cleveland, “° 


In 19351 only three schools in New Jersey answering my question- 
naire had no dramatic work offered to students; thirty-seven 
reported dramatic work. Miss Evans, who made a study of play 
production in the secondary schools, sent out questionnaires 
concerning drama to 2088 schools, or one tenth of the total 
number in the United States. Of this number 457 sent some re- 
ply. The replies came from schools having a total enrollment 
from 78 to 6500. Of these schools she found that one third had 
courses in production in the cirriculum; one half of them re- 
ported having dramatic clubs; twelve of them had no dramatic 


play at all.°° 


1. MacGowan, Kenneth, Footlights Across America, P.170 
2. Ibid, P.171--172 
3 


. Ibid, P.172--173 


See 
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The forward looking schools of our country have given much 
thought to dramatic instinct. They have recognized its value 
as an educational tool. For support of this statement, we have 
only to mention the fully equipped theatres of the Huntington 
Park High School; the John Hay High School in Cleveland; the 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, High School, which is equipped with two 
balconies; the McKinley Technical High School in Washington, 
D.C.; and the Evanston, Illinois, High Schoob,. 

The Boston High School Little Theatre is an outgrowth of 
dramatic classes started in the school. Every three weeks a 
one-act play is produced with the aid of an advisor who is 
the teacher of drama. The selection and discussion of the 
play to be given is made in the dramatic class from a collec- 
tion of one-act plays used as a textbook. All criticism or 
instruction is given in class rather than at an after school 
rehearsal. It has been estimated that ninety percent of the 
student body attends the productions of this Little Theatre. 

In an article entitled, "Dramatic Class vs. Dramatic 
Club," Nathaniel Edward Reeid estimates that 50,000 organiza- 
tions are producing amateur plays and another 50,000 would like 
to.t- 

And the question comes; Why has drama invaded the 
schools of today? Why have educational authorities accepted 
it as a part of the educational program? MacGowan answers 
these questions by. saying that drama looks beyond culture and 
skill for its objective; it reshapes personality, it opens up 


and frees the character, it builds a better yaee.” 

1. Reeid, N.E. arterly Journal of Speech Education, Vol.12 
PI=cs Feb To rae ‘ 

2. Footlights Across America, P.174 
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The personality of school years is only a part of a 
child's possibilities. School life often obscures many sides 
of the child's inner self and understanding. His contacts may 
be few or many but they are with only a portion of life. The 
dramatic instinct, developing from the play instinct, aids the 
child to escape restrictions of a single limited personality. 

"a child's dramatic development should be continuous. 
There should never be a time, from the day he first acts the 
horse until he is grown up, when that form of expression is 
not familiar to him, If a gap occurs and is allowed to con- 
tinue, he will most certainly become self-conscious and lose 
this form of expression."1- 

School spirit and morale can be built around the extra- 
curricular activities. Mary E. Mundt in a master's thesis 
entitled "Vitalizing Dramatics in the Small High School,"@* 
says that interest must be kept alive in order to build up 
enthusiasm for the school life. Any kind of dramatics will not 
gain this enthusiasm, It is only by keeping before children 
the possibilities of a life situation that the teacher is able 
to retain their keenest interest in dramatization. 

In the Junior-Senior High School Clearing House of 
January, 1950, the objectiwes of extra-curricular activities 
were listed as follows: 

1. To capitalize the imitative impulse 

2. TO organize, direct and apply the educational 
forces in all children's activities outside of 
school. 


1. Lee, Joseph, Play in Education, P.299 
2. Teachers College Library, Columbia Univ., Vol.17, 1929 
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Se TO capitalize the gregarious instinct, 

4, To motivate and enrich school work, 

5. To develop closer acquaintance between teacher 
and pupil. 

1. The Dramatic Club 

"Every Junior High School should make provision for col- 
lateral activity in various fieldg"** ‘the school club is the 
keynote of democracy; it should offer equality of opportunities 
and not stress the equality of achievement. The club ideal 
is avocational and democratic, based on the doctrine of 
individual justice for all. Man must enjoy living as well as 
make a living, and to enjoy life to the fullest, his leisure 
hours must be well spent, 

"That the drama constitutes a powerful agency for willing 
influence ower society has been recognized by all great politi- 
cians."“* The dramatic instinct is particularly active in 
children but possesses a fascination for adults as well. 

Davis estimates that one sixth of the population of Chicago 
attend the theatre in one day. At this rate the entire popula- 
tion would attend in one week. The problem of the use of 
leisure time is being recognized as being a more significant 
problem than most of our schools have heretofore recognized, 

As long as children are allowed to grow up with no training in 
discrimination as to their pastimes, the standard of recreation 


in the United States will be low. The people as a whole seem to 


50. 


lack the art of creating for themselves wholesome enjoyment. Their 


1. David, C.0., The Junior High School, P.3553 
2s, Lold,. P.3562 
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appreciation for the beautiful, for the worthwhile has not been 
trained in their youth; otherwise they would reject the common- 
place and demand recreation that would bring genuine joy. MThe 
dramatic club is one of the best opportunities for this train- 
ing. 

To hold commercial managers primarily responsible for the 
evils of the playhouse is unreasonable. The managers do not 
primarily shape their own policies, The basic nature of the 
existing theatre as an institution--its nature as a private specu- 
lative business--is the greatest motivating cause which 
logically produces the policies of the managers. For tolerat- 
ing that unworthy institutional basis of the theatre, the 
public is responsible, > Nevertheless, night after night, 
year after year, our theatres are educating our people by the 
millions and tens of millions, The question is; Shall the 
theatre educate those millions right or wrong? 

Drama has a deep rooted fact or principle of life for its 
theme. It giwes something concrete and tangible. It gives 
impressions that will build ideals and beliefs, convictions, 
likes, dislikes, attitudes, interests, and character, But do 
the children of secondary school age see the best in drama; 
do they know and appreciate the best? Davis states that 
"children of the secondary school age are the most mumerous of 


theatre goers and that the influence of the play on them is 


Ze 
strongest," They crave excitement; they have a world of 


1. MacKaye, Percy, The Playhouse and the Play, P.69 
2. Davis, €.0., Junior High School Education, P.364 
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imagination and curiosity. Their whole demand for the dramatic 
is only the expression of personality and is a chance to escape 
from the imposed limitations on their exuberance. Drama is an 
outlet of expression; it stimulates imagination and develops as- 
surance, 

From a questionnaire sent out by the Seattle Public Schools 
through the cooperation of Dr. Fred C. Ayer, it was found that 
next in popularity to the musical clubs are the clubs which 
call for special interest in the spoken or written use of the 
English language, About one-half of the schools give operettas, 
Such a highly complex performance requires a great deal of 
cooperation and consumes a great deal of time. Yet the work of 
these clubs met with enough favor in the schools to warrant the 
conclusion that it is a practicable kind of education. They 
found that comparatively few of the dramatic teachers were 
well qualified to give this kind of training and it was the 
general opinion that very few junior or senior high school 
pupils possess the ability to express their thoughts clearly 
and concisely. 

In fifty percent of the schools in New Jersey reporting 
to my questionnaire the dramatic club ranked first in popular- 
ity. In the Junior High School of Ridgewood, New Jersey, it 
has been found necessary to limit the enrollment due to an 
inadequate number of teachers to provide for all electing the 
dramatic club, We were forced to organize a seventh grade 
club and a separate club for the eighth and nimth grades. In 
our high school the dramatic club ranks first in popularity, 


and a regular elective course is offered to all students, 
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Our club has produced but one play this year as a means of 
making money for our awards system. "The Toymaker of Nuremburg" 
made over two hundred and fifty dollars in one performance, The 
sale of tickets was limited because adequate seating was impos- 
sible. 

Every dramatic club of the New Jersey schools reported well 
organized clubs with student officers. Many included stage 
managers, stage crews, electricians, and reporters, 

I found that the directors of dramatics in the schools of 
the state of New Jersey (with surprizingly few exceptions) have 
had some dramatic training, (See Table X, Chapter IV) and 
nearly all have a keen interest and an enthusiasm for the work, 
Few of the number had a sponsor teacher who did not make the 
dramatic club her first choice, 

In determining what the objectives of a dramatic club 
should be, I found that there is a general agreement with those 
given by Foster: 

1. To play for the joy of playing 
2. To study drama as a means of interpreting life 
and understanding people. 
5. TO promote appreciation of all literature and 
particularly dramatic literature, 
4, To encourage the creative instinct, the dramatic 
interest, and to give an opportunity for the self-expression of 


the individual,!: 


1. Foster, Extra-curricular Activities in the High Schoo], 
ce. — oS 
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.2. Drama in the Assembly 
The assembly period has been a regular part of school 
activity for a long time, but the last few years have brought 
about new ideas concerning the use of the assembly program. 
Heretofore the assembly period was generally used to serve 
three purposes; 
1. To give the principal an opportunity to talk 
to the entire student body at once. 
2. To bring the pupils together for a short re- 
ligious service, 
5. To give students an opportunity to hear stimulat- 
ing speeches from public leaders, 
No doubt mich of this was a benefit to the boys and girls and 
to the administration of the school. It is questionable as to 
whether it was vital to the students. They were passive when 


activity on their part would be more profitable. 


During the past year, I have visited many assembly programs. 


Many of them were entirely worked out by the students, some had 
speakers from outside the school, and nearly all were conducted 
by the students, 

With the growing appreciation of the educational value of 
the secondary school assembly, there has come a concerted ef- 
fort on the part of the teachers and administrators to test 
the content of program material and the relative value of 
methods used in order to determine that which is most worth- 
while. Ina class discussion in Education No. 1.150.9 in 
New York University it was the concensus of opinion that the 


assembly program that is the outgrowth of a class or an extra- 
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curricular activity, an integral part of the school plan is 

of greatest value to the pupils. The assembly should integrate 
all the activities of a school bathturricular and extra- 
curricular, and bring the Es a in a social group. 
It unifies the school; information can be given by experts on 
a wide range of topics; inspirational talks may be given by 
people who have accomplished important things in the community; 
the building of appreciation for the arts by the presentation 
of fine music, illustrated lectures on art, and good plays-- 
these and many other types of programs may make an invaluable 
contribution to school life. 

"Not the least of the opportunities of the assembly is the 
training of audiences, To educate an audience to be discrimin- 
ating by presenting superior programs week after week is a 
worthy object for any school. It is a slow and more or less 
intangible process, but it will inevitably result in an im- 
proved taste in the community." 

The teachers and administrators in the public schools of 
Ridgewood, New Jersey, in a general meeting for the purpose 
of improving assembly programs listed the ways in which drama 
meets the assembly aims: 

1. Observes notable days in appropriate ways 
2. Widens interest in reading 
5. Develops responsibility, cooperation and partici- 


pation in school affairs. 


1. Ward, Winifred, Creative Dramatics, P.186 
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4, Develops mental and physical poise and stimulates 
self-expression, 

5. Tends to develop correct habits of speech and an 
appreciation of correct forms, 

6. Develops the individual by platform appearance, 

7. Helps the child discover his capacities and his 
limitations; his likes and his dislikes, 7 

8. Creates an intelligent attitude toward worthwhile 
drama and a taste and appreciation for the best in that kind 
of literature and entertainment that will counteract the in- 
fluence of the cheap mowie and melodrama of the day. 

9, Increases community spirit and interest in 
community life. 

10. Leads to the ability to discriminate real 
humor from cheap vulgarity. 

ll. Develops such qualities as appreciation, 
initiative, self-confidence, ingenuity, aces cu courtesy, 
leadership, intelligent regard for authority. 

12. Builds up the proper spirit in an audience, 

13. Entertains 

14, Gives public recognition that is an incentive 
for success in daily work, 

That dramatization stimulates initiative, resourcefullness, 
ingenuity in a child is a self-evident fact to be observed in 
every creative dramatic attempt. The independence and 
responsibility developed in children who must think out, plan, 


and execute an assembly program, guided by, but not dictated to, 


the teacher, is a constant surprise to those who observe such 

educational dramatic attempts. An example of this occurred in 
the past year when my homeroom was arbitrarily assigned a day 

in which to entertain the assembled school. 

Two weeks before the day arrived my class met. The home- 
room president conducted the meeting. We decided to put ona 
radio program, We constructed a realistic microphone and an 
enormous dial board. One boy and girl appeared as old folks, 
lounging at home, listening to the broadcast. They had no 
idea as to what they would hear or how they would conduct them- 
selves. The boy was very ingenious and carried on a very witty 
conversation between features and when any part appeared to 
lag. Of course, he interrupted at the wrong time} His con- 
stant effort stimulated his rather phlegmatic wife to emulate 
him and the contribution was inwaluable to the success of the 
program, All contributions were original and included some 
ten varied broadcasts from serious educational topics to the 
humorous nonsense of our one Jewish boy who caricatured his 
race in telling of his troubles at home, 

Theoretically every pupil should havwe an equal chance; 
theoretically, yes; practically, no. Every child should be 
given a chance to do what he can manage with a reasonable 
degree of success; no more, Unless some degree of satisfaction 
results from the playing of a part, the child has gained 
nothing from the experience, Satisfaction cannot be measured, 
but it was easily detectable from the enthusiasm both of the 


players and the audience, and the constant demand for similar 


o7. 


programs, 

Room 205 of the Benjamin Franklin Junior High School of 
Ridgewood, New Jersey, this year was called upon to give an 
assembly program. In one of the meetings to determine the 
character of the grogram, the group voted unanimously for a one- 
act play arrangement of "Cinderella" and work started with great 
enthusiasm. The play was good in that it had parts for nearly 
every member, and the success depended on a great number rather 
than a few. This seventh grade group had had no dramatic 
training since the primary grades, and difficulties soon arose, 
Rehearsals began in the home room period. Time passed and 
only a few had memorized their parts, none had studied the cues 
for speeches or for entrances and exits. Instead of the light 
fantastic play it was intended to be it became a dull, dismal 
presentation, 

In training a group for an assembly program the teacher 
should impress the child with his responsibility to the group; 
she should stress the immediate memorization of parts. Correct 
English, the necessity of speaking slowly and distinctly, the 
quality of voice, the clear enunciation of lines, pause and 
emphasis, should be carefully considered. Promptness in all 
work, care to begin and end on time will do away with the 
nervous strain that so often accompanies the last few rehearsals, 
A positive and constructive attitude on the part of this home- 
room teacher would have prevented the children from failure. 

As a result of this destructive attempt, we called a 
meeting of the assembly committee and drew up certain conclu- 


sions; the most important one being that assembly programs from 
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each home-room would not be compulsory; the children should 
give one when they wished to and when they were ready for the 
production, 

During the next two months, there were three plays and 
two life study presentations made by home-rooms that asked for 
the privilege of giving them as an assembly program. 

Another one-act play was presented by an eighth grade 
English class. They read the play in class, made their own 
arrangement to suit the assembly time and produced it. It had 
been originally intended for presentation before the class, but 
it was their expressed desire to make it worthy of an assembly 
program. The success in this project ower the one mentioned 
above seems to come from the will to do, the desire for success 
on the part of the pupils who were not forced to offer a program 
on a certain set date, 

In connection with dramatizations of historical events, it 
is worthwhile to mention the play written by Miss Edmonia 
Pfrinimer of Grant Junior High School of Denver, Colorado, 
entitled "The Return of the Ancients." It is evidence of the 
best done in the way of dramatization in the historical field, 

Any of Lady Gregory's plays, or those of William Butler 
Yeats, or of Synge are appropriate for a St. Patrick's day 
program. Sauffer's "Plays for American Holiday#!: is a valuable 
book to have for suggestions for programs for special days. 

"The Ideal of the Drama of Democracy is the drama as a 
fine art for the many."“* 


1. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York City 
2. MacKaye, Percy, The Playhouse and the Play, p.103 


B. Drama: A Tool of Learning. 

"Self-expression is in itself pleasurable; it is also in 
itself educational." 

As educators accept the ideas of Dewey and others they 
are opening the way for many kinds of creative activities, 
recognizing the fact that "creative" is the richest life, both 
for the individual and for society. And as dramatization is 
an integration of all the arts, it offers, probably, the 
greatest possible opportunity for self-expression, 

Dramatization is a remarkable aid in vitalizing the study 
of literature. What is acted becomes far more vivid and full 
of meaning than what is merely read or analyzed. Incidents 
and ideas which would have remained hazy come to light in 
dramatization and demand clearing up before the story can be 
acted. 

In language training “life study" is helpful. Vocabular- 
ies must be enlarged to meet the demands of many characters 
and various situations, Children must think quickly, invent- 
ing their share of the conversation, answering unexpected 
questions. There will be a wide difference in the extent to 
which children can develop this ability, but it is an important 
method, 

The problem of the classroom teacher is not so much one of 
arranging facts and truths to be learned as one of finding 
means of correlating various interests in such a manner that 
more and broader interests shall be aroused, so that the child 


will profit both at present and in the future, 
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The individual responds to dramatic presentation because 
his interest grows out of certain fundamental urges of self- 
expression, A classroom teacher can so regulate and create 
environment that there is a demand for fuller activity, and 
through this the child may reach heights that would never be 
experienced in the ordinary class period. 

As the teacher, so the class. Much of the success of 
class dramatizations depends upon the teacher. Creative, 
spontaneous work, not feverish rehearsals should be the key- 
note, For those who find dramatization work, calling for 
much time and wasted energy, it is a questionable teaching 
device, 

Douglas in “Modern Methods of High School Teaching" 
writes "there is no question that for those pupils who 
dramatize literature and historical events, their chances of 
obtaining a more complete and lasting picture of the content 
is increased."-*; but as yet few teachers have, or know how 
to take advantage of this elemental instinct for drama and 
do not build up through this medium a pedagogical principle 
to guide them in selecting the materials that can be used with 
success in this way. 

With a suggestion to dramatize the rehearsal scene in 
Shakespeare's “A Mid-summer Night's Dream," the scene in 
which Bottom figures as the main character, an English class 


in the Ridgewood, New Jersey, Junior High School became a 
veritable beehive of activity. The children did not spend 
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their time in memorizing lines; they read from the books but 
so many became familiar with the words that the book was in 
no way a hindrance, Before the study of the play was left 
nearly every student was a part of a group formed by the 
children themselves to act out various scenes in the play. 

The next wenture of the class was in the field of 
original playwriting. They decided to work singly and in 
groups, but any who did not wish to have a part in the writing 
of the play was to read anything he thought the class would 
like to hear about. Does it seem unbelievable that every mem- 
ber chose to write a play or help in the writing of one? 
"Besides the instinct of imitation, the belonging instinct af- 
fords a powerful motive of acquisition of knowledge."1> "wnen 
the boys and girls get far enough along to really care about 
some dramatist, when they have an enthusiasm for Shakespeare, 
then indeed it will be safe to let them see what they can do 
with him to bring conviction to their friends and fellow 
pupils, "=* Not every piece of literature is suited to the 
dramatic method. Only those classics should be chosen for 
dramatization which will be vitalized by being studied in this 
way. Such classics will depend more upon action than upon 
beauty of language. Indeed, such stories as "The Holy Grail," 
"The Nightingale," "Robinson Crusoe" are better read than 
acted out. Ballads are exceptionally good for dramatization, 


They are full of the action, of adventure, and of romance, but 
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the most common fault of inexperienced teachers is their attempt 


1. Lee, Joseph, Play in Education, p.37 
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to dramatize too large a unit of the story at one time, 


Drama should serve as a laboratory for English, It grows : 


more complex as it serves as a laboratory for manners and 
morals in characters, 

Enjoyment of books read depends upon the ability of the 
reader to recreate the situation and feel and think as the 
characters of the book. He must have the power to visualize 
scenes; objectify characters; sense sound, color, odor, and 
taste. Reading is more than merely pronouncing words correct- 
ly or with proper inflection; it means an understanding of 
the thoughts and emotions of the character, and the interpre- 
tation of the action by means of details supplemented by the 
reader himself; only then will he gain genuine appreciation; 
then he will create his own reactions from his own experience; 
he will in no way be bound by the author's words. The 
characters for him will even have a distinct, appropriate 
voice, He dramatizes his characters for himself in his mind. 

Davis in "Junior High School Education" sums up the 
ways in which drama meets the aims of English in the follow- 


1. It aids to develop among pupils power of clear, 
forceful, pleasing expression of thought in oral and written 
form. 

2. It stimlates taste for the good literature and 
gives skill to interpret it when read. 

5S. It may lead to knowledge of worthy literature, 
ancient and recent, and aids in power to choose wisely in 


current literaturé, 
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4, It tends to incwhcate ideals of life according 
to the best in present day standards, 

5. It leads to the ability to present with dignity 
and effectiveness organized material to a group. 

6. It develops leadership in addressing a group or 
conducting a meeting without stiffness or embarrassment.-° 

To be sure, the dramatic problem of the teacher in litera- 
ture is to hold up to dull eyes, and ears, and heart, and mind 
of the student the vivid and vital life experiences of the 
artist for imaginative experience and realization, 

The place for dramatization is primarily in the litera- 
ture field. However, it may be profitably used in all other 
classes when it leads to a more complete understanding of a 
subject, 

One of the main objectives in social studies is to make 
the past live, History is the story of living men and 
women, Details are needed to make life that has vanished live 
again, and details make history vivid, and interesting, By 
reading alone we cannot hope to catch fully the spirit of by- 
gone days. To know a people we should sing their songs; we 
should try to do things that they did; to look at the world 
through their eyes; and to think their thoughts. History deals 
with human life--with the manner of living in different cen- 
turies, and different commnities. Its theme is the hopes, 
the ideals, the sufferings, the sorrows, and the achievements 


of nations through the years. We must cmsider how they made 
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65. 
a living in the past, their social problems and customs, the 
current of thought among them and their many attempts to make 
life worth while. 

So much depends upon the material chosen for dramatiza- 
tion in a history class, so that the whole process may lead to 
a deeper understanding and sympathy with men and their actions, 
Carlyle has said that history is no more than the actions, 
thoughts, and words of great men. Children have already formed 
more or less definite pictures of the men and the events of 
which they read, and a progressive teacher can find available 
a wealth of material from which she can extract dialogues and 
arrange short scenes, 

"Life studies" made by the pupils after the pupils are 
steeped with the spirit of the age which they have been study- 
ing are very successful and surprizingly realistic. 

The test of dramatics in the classroom is, "Does it make 


a greater contribution than some other method?" 
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CHAPTER WI 
DRAMATICS AS A SOCIAL FACTOR IN EDUCATION 
A. Developing the Individual Through Dramatic Expression, 

Psychology and experience tell us that the high school 
age is highly idealistic, Thus there is a great opportunity 
for the school to build fine attitudes and appreciations, to 
inspire children with a desire for high ideals. The material 
and methods used in dramatics dealing with actions and their 
effects afford a great opportunity for character building, 
with searcely a limit to the possibilities the subject offers 
for the education of pupils of this age. "Without a sugges- 
tion of preaching, without so much as a reference to ethics, 
the dramatic lesson vitalizes the gentleness and chivalry of 
Arthur, the self-reliance of Ulysses, the Loyalty and good 
sportmanship of Robin Hood, and the courage of the lass who 
traveled east of the sun and west of the moon, "1+ 

The biggest opportunity in dramatics is for character 
development and unless a teacher has a fine sense of values of 
her own, she will have no power to build it in her pupils. 

A large part of the dramatic class work consists in 
analyses of character and plot. Discussions concerning the 
motives of the characters, concerning the ethics of certain 
actions, concerning cause and effect are constantly going on, 
with the result that old, childish attitudes are being laid 
aside, amd new and better attitudes built up in the minds of 
the pupils as a result of living the story and analyzing 


character and situation. Characters influence them, 


Honesty, cowardice, trickery, unselfishness--these and many 
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other virtues and vices are exemplified so viwidly by characters 
in stories that children cannot help judging them according to 
their true worth. 

Dramatics allows the individual a new personality, a new 
peculiar environment; a pupil learns of new possibilities in 
his inner self and builds an appreciation of new aspects of 
life about him, 

This implies choosing a part which will act as a correc- 
tive, or an amplification of his own personality; “type cast- 
ing" may defeat this value to the individual. Cast to im- 
prove the student not to improve the part. The aim is not for 
a good performance but to correct and readjust personal traits 
in the child. The dull or the sullen youngster who is cast as 
a prince is forced into a new field of expression. The self- 
constrained girl must be shown what it means to play a vivacious 
heroine, This may save children from mental misery; perhaps, 
neuroticism. Our life today produces unusual emotional and 
nervous tension; dramatic expression may provide relief, 
ample, healthful, and effective outlets to pent up emotion, 
"Above all, the excellent performance should be avoided; it is 
a receipt for bringing the nerves of all concerned to the 
breaking point and destroying all natural joy of expression,"1- 
“We must keep us alive through all our living days, and not 
give way to the indulgence of lethargy. The longer we keep 
pent up those energies which should be daily brought into 


1. Lee, Joseph, Play in Education, p.3599 
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play, the greater will be the explosion when they must come 
out," 

In life youth can hardly discern the miser, the spend- 
thrift, the liar, the hypocrite, swindler, patriot, martyr 
and all the rest. Each of reality is disguised and so mixed 
up with others: But the drama presents a large repertory of 
such simplified elemental human qualities, admirably adjusted 
to the educative apprenticeship stage of life. The primitive 
traits of which human nature is made up can be observed and 
studied as a mechanic studies a machine, part by part, before 
it is put together. 

"Give a boy of fifteen his chance to play a thug ora 
murderer on a stage in the costume and environment of the 
part and he will usually experience all he wants of stealing 
or killing,"@s 

A boy learning control as well as expression for his 
work must have a certain amount of restraint, and these can 
be gained by learning to direct and curb them at will. The 
shrewish girl comes to realize the beauty and humility of 
Rebecca when playing “Ivanhoe” in the classroom, 

Forrest E. Long says, "When the average teacher is 
warned that the emotional reactions of the child are far more 
important than the mastery of abstract subject matter, he often 
scoffs,"5 
1. Cook, H.C., The Play Way, p.14 
2. Dramatic itaer Children, Monograph 352 American 

Institute of Child tite, psll—-12 


5. Continuous Intellectual Growth, Report of Proceedings, New 
Jersey State High School “Conference, pod 
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Drama offers to the high school student and teacher: 

1. Interest--diversion with educational value, 

2. Ideal outlets--expression of emotions in equival- 
ent and well coordinated muscular responses, 

3. It converts destructive imagination and day 
dreaming to open play with definite aims, 

4, It favors and stabilizes social contacts under 
leadership. 

5. It offers opportunity to detect abnormal trends 
and to correct them. 

6. It offers coordination and self sacrifice, 
pursuit to a distinct end by definite steps, obedience to a 
leader, self mastery--beginning of altruism,"?: 

Teamwork develops consciously traits which constitute the 
foundation of good citizenship--self control, initiative, 
emotional mastery, self-reliance, self confidence, adaptability, 
tolerance, understanding, a sense of personal responsibility, a 
sense of loyalty. Good casts are like good teams. They are 
always ready to play together, to subordinate anything personal. 
"The play's the thing" is the prevailing spirit; think less of 
self and more of the part. Fear and stage fright are due to 
thinking earnestly of one's self. Physical relaxation and 
imaginative concentration will remove stage fright, random 
nervous motions, hysteria and the like. 

"The Morality developed during the years of competition 
is legal, individual, combative. A more comprehensive 


morality comes with team games. Here enters the element of 


1. Gulick, A Philosophy of Play, p.192 
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devotion to the whole, loyalty to the group,"1- 
Theatricals meet very accurately both the night-haunting 
proclivities and the imaginative leanings of the gang, and 


are often used with success in turning these to good account, "@e 


B. Drama in the School Commnity 

"Tolerance, unselfishness, readiness to participate, 
these habits and attitudes, along with the necessary skills 
and knowledges of how to act, must be imbedded in associated 
undertakings that arouse enthusiasms, If we are to learn to 
tolerate unwelcome viewpoints, we must face real opposition 
in matters that concern us vitally. If we are to learn to 
subordinate personal aggrandizement to the common welfare, we 
must have the opportunity to develop the desire to contribute 
to the common welfare; there must be real personal advantages 
to be sacrificed. If we are to owercome a tendency to be in- 
different there must be opportunity for us as members of 
organizations to make decisions that call for critical analysis. 
First and foremost, the objectives of education are to be 
saught in the character modifications that are of great value 
in the life processes; then pupils are to be encouraged to 
undertake associated activities that will very likely result 
in the organization of institutions comparable to civil life.... 
When students associate themselves in undertaking to publish 
a paper, to give a dramatic performance....the activities are 
purposeful and worth while to the individuals in and of them- 


selves. If they are conducted as to increase tolerance of 


oS 
1. Guléck, Philosophy of Play, p.189--190 
2. Lee, J. Play in Education, p.365 
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varying wiewpoints and behaviors, to encourage all members to 
put group welfare before self, and participate actively in all 
that affects the organization, then both the social order and 
the forms of human conduct sought are present in the school 
itself." 

We must take the child as a member of society and demand 
for and from the schools whatever is necessary to help the 
child intelligently to recognize all his social relations and 
take his part in sustaining them, He is to be a member of 
some particular neighborhood and community, and he must con- 
tribute to the values of civilization wherever he is, 

As John Dewey says, "the only way to prepare for social 
life is to engage in social life."“* 

The closer contact is with the immediate neighborhood 
not only enriches school work, but it increases the services 
rendered to the community. No school can make use of the 
activities of a neighborhood without influencing in turn the 
people of the neighbormmood. Pupils, who have been experiencing 
the thrill of acting and listening to good plays cannot but 
help raise the standard of theatre entertainment, Reformation 
of the playhouse is a matter of lifting the demands of the 


community, not of condeming the manager of the local playhouse, 


1. Cox, P.W.L., Creative School Control, p.13--15 


2. Moral Principles in Education, p14 
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A. Evils of One Big Play 

To establish a modern educational dramatic program the 
director must educate the students and the community in order 
to do away with the one big production a year that has so many 
evils, 

Only the few participate in the play that comes at the 
end of the year, which is generally known as the "Senior Play." 
These few who have the opportunity of creating one character 
only are developed only to that extent. In order to present 
the play to the public, the director and the students attempt 
to make the play a "finished" production, The rehearsals are 
concentrated; students must stay long after school hours and 
are often forced to return at night for rehearsal. Many times 
it is necessary to take children from their classes in order to 
get in a few minutes drill on lines, exits, entrances, and the 
like. This means an upheaval in the schedule of classes which 
is an objectional feature for all concerned. The players become 
weary, their enthusiasm and interest falter; the strain and 
nervous tension is hard to bear, and when the play is over, it 
is difficult for the pupils to get back into the routine of 
school work, Whatever satisfaction they derive from the playing 
is diminished by the knowledge that they have nothing else of 
the kind to look forward to, From the educational standpoint 
there is little value in the production as it offers no chance 


for growth or progress, 


las 


Yet for years students have looked forward to being either 
a part of this production or a spectator at the performance, 
Johnny Jones has been interested in that figure that he will 
make on the stage. The whole purpose was that of a display 
and it has had the parents! approval. 

It is the work of the director to educate her students 
and the public to look for something bigger in the dramatiza- 
tions that take place in the classroom, the club, or the 
school assembly in which the public seem to have little or no 
interest. They must be taught to feel that “the play's the 
thing" and that the individual must subordinate himself for 
the good of all cmecerned, a hard lesson, perhaps, but one 
worthwhile, 

The new dramatic department must live dom the disrepute 
into which the subject has fallen and prove to the school 


that dramatics is worthy if rightly taught. 


B. Lack of Facilities 

Another problem that most dramatic supervisors have to 
solve is the lack of facilities in the average American 
secondary school. In many communities there is no auditoriun, 
or, if there is, the stage is hardly more than a platform 
that will lend itself to very small groups only. Often it 
has inadequate depth and it is difficult to find the necessary 
room for the scenery or properties called for by so many plays. 
Generally, the lighting facilities are poor and at best there 
is only the glaring row of footlights; and side lighting is 


expensive. In many towns it has been the custom to rent the 
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local theatre for any public production, That is always an ex- 
pensive proposition and the atage is strange to the players, for 
seldom do they have the opportunity to become accustomed to the 
size or stage arrangement before the dreaded performance. Class- 
room dramatizations are often hindered by an over-crowded room 
or immovable desks, But all these problems can be solved. 

They call for originality and ingenuity on the part of the stu- 
dents and the director, 

Screens and curtains create the illusion. Those in the 
Ridgewood Junior High Schools were made by the Home Economic 
Department. The mamal training boys contributed to the 
building of the scenes, For a Christmas scene our art students 
made a stained glass window of paper, and an electric light 
globe did the rest, 

Rented costumes are expensive. They can seldom be ob- 
tained early enough for use in rehearsals, Swords, bustles, 
and hoop skirts are things that need practice in the wearing, 
Often times when they do arrive, and that is generally just 
before the performance, the clothes do not fit and there is a 
feverish period of adjustments and alterations. Most 
costumes canbe easily made from inexpensive materials by the 
girls in the sewing class or in the dramatic club. The 
costumes should be stored for future needs, and thus the 
costume chest will be increased and offer a wealth of material 
for the play following, 

Period costumes rather than modern are required in nearly 
every piae for children, Certain kinds of costumes are needed 


again and again, The robes worn by kings and queens change 
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but little from one century to another. For the girls two 
types of dress most used will be the long, half-fitting costumes 
worn in the Middle Ages and the typical peasant dress. For the 
boys, no costume is so much used as the tunic. The costume 
committee can easily find all kinds of materials in bargain 
sales and they will discover substitutes they had never thought 
of using. 

Creative dramatics in the classroom does not have all 
these difficulties to contend with. The children create with- 
out the aid of a stage, lighting effects, properties, or 
costumes, And who shall say that the gain is less? This, 
however, does not give an opportunity to those interested in 
scene designing, scene construction, lighting and costuming 
so much incentive to work, 

The teacher is an all important part of dramatic work 
in building the attitude toward it, and by the attitude of the 
pupils we can measure the effectiveness of any subject in the 


curriculum, 


C. Choosing the Play and the Cast 

One usually selects a play for the child to do, and then 
forces the interest by way of preparation. This seems to be 
the wrong end to begin with. There should be time given to 
classroom reading of several plays, and these should be 
selected with the greatest care as to their value as drema and 
should also increase the liking for the better play. I believe 
ideally that first of all drama should give the child a good 


time through an acted story well told, richly imagined, and 
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strikingly expressed. It must be a creative thing rather than 
an instructive thing, something that is made for itself alone 
as an object of delight without regard for the teaching of a 
lesson in morality, history, or the prepositional phrase, 

The teacher must guide the children in their choice from 
such a play as “It Happened in June" by Baker to such as 
"Maker of Dreams" by Aliphant Downs, or "The Toymaker of 
Nuremburg" by Austin Strong. 

The play must appeal to the class group, or to a commnity 
spirit; it must teach dramatic expression and give opportunity 
for individual development. The play must have human interest, 
novelty, acting opportunity and producing opportunity. It is 
well to be critical of plays and make the class critical and consider 
and rate on some scale such as the following: 

1. The training of the teacher 

2. The material in the group 

5. The audience 

4, The purposes of the dramatization 

5. The stage and equipment 

6. The situations in the play 

7. Mowement, interest, and opportunities for indivi- 
dual development, 

8. Author 

9, Royalty 

Choosing the cast calls for great tact on the part of the 
sponsor, So few plays are written with more than two leading 
parts, Mothers who are positive that their daughters are ex- 


ceptionally gifted and well poised object to having them made 


that h 
et 
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up as a servant girl, and it will be some time in the future 
after the aims of dramatics in the school have been set down 
again and again before parents and children accept the true 
objectives, 


Before a play is presented to the public, preliminary tryouts 


are essential with two or three temporary casts and a final try- 
out for the public performance, Of course, this means some 
competition and disappointments but it does away with the "you 
can't get along without me" attitude so common in students of 
high school age, 

In the Demonstration School of Southeastern State Teachers 
College it was the custom of the director to train at least 
two casts in each play and offer both to the student body ona 
single program. In this way more children were given an opportu- 
nity. Each cast created characters according to its own inter- 
pretation, Many schools do not include the less talented in 
the cast. In an effort to imitate the professional theatre the 
teacher strives for a finished production. In this the students 
of lesser ability have no place. The wise teacher whose aim is 
the development of the child will find a place for all who are 
interested and can act with some degree of success and satisfac- 


tion to himself, 


D. Rehearsals 

Time is a problem in rehearsals of plays to be given out- 
side the classroom, School life is so full of activity that 
finding time to meet for rehearsal is difficult. There is 


little time during school hours that is available, unless 
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dramatics is a course in the curriculum, Any rehearsals during 
the day's program will surely mean some rearrangement of indivi- 
dual schedules, which is always unsatisfactory. Long rehearsals 
after school deprive the children of time which must be spent 

in the open air. Although most modern junior high schools do 
not expect home work, the senior high school has adopted no 

such plan as yet, and after school rehearsals take time from 
home preparations and special lessons in music, dancing, voice 
and the like. Club periods take care of this problem to some 
extent. In the Benjamin Franklin Junior High School of 
Ridgewood, New Jersey, the club period was scheduled for the 
last hour in the day, and this allowed the dramatic club to 
continue rehearsals without interruption until after school 
hours, 

It is very important for the success of the club that re- 
hearsals begin on time, take small units of work, and end on 
time, 

Memorizing cues and lines is at times a problem in re- 
hearsals,. Tardy memory work on the part of the cast and little 
attention paid to cues make a rehearsal a mere waste of time 
and indicates that there is doom awaiting the performance. 
Promptness in all things must be impressed on the cast. Interest 
in the group will solve the problem and insure some degree of 


success, 
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CONCLUSIONR 

"If ome should tell the entire truth, one would realize 
that the child is sated with the actor's art in every moment 
of his life. He develops by it, his understanding is aroused 
by it, his human sympathy is deepened by it. He rushes to 
his mother: ‘'I love you!!--the purest love story ever told. 
YYou must,' he emphasizes: the most paralysing dramatic ex- 
ercise of the will the grown-up has ever been up against. 
His very daily language is drama--tragedy, comedy, melodrama, 
even force--for the incongruous is his special perogative. He 
is really the most perfect actor,"+> 

Educators today recognize the innate capacities of 
children for drama, and the modern school must capitalize 


it both in the cirriculum and in the extra-curricular activi- 


ties, 


1. Moses, Montrose J. Concerning Children's Plays, p.8 
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APPENDIX B 
LIST OF RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR USE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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Burrill, Edgar White 
Master Skylook (Century) 
A good play for use in the eighth or ninth grade. 
Down, Oliphant 
The Maker of Dreams (French) 
A moderately easy, charming fantasy of Pierrot and 
Pierrette in one act for Senior High Schools 
Dunsany, Lord 
The Lost Silk Hat (Mitchell Kennerly) 
A subtle comedy, clever and amusing for Senior High 
School, 
Finn, Frederic and Pryce, Richard 
‘0p '0 Me Thumb (French) 
An English comedy of a sentimental laundress who 
dreams of a Prince Charming who makes his appearance as a 
laborer, 
Fitch, Clyde 
Nathan Hale (French) 
A patriotic play of Revolutionary times, 
Gale, Elizabeth 
Not Quite Such a Goose, in Adventures in Literature, Book 
nine (Harcourt, Bruce and Co.) 
A good comedy for Junior or Senior High School 
Gale, Zona 
The Neighbors (Huebsch) 


A popular comedy with an underlying note of seriousness, 
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Goodman, Jules Eckert 
Treasure Island, in Another Treasury of Plays for Children, 
(Little, Brown) 
An elaborate, dramatic version of the story for ninth 
grade, 
Gregory, Lady 
and Sons) 
A delightful Irish play, the title being that of a 
"rebel" song; symbolic of the Irish rise in an effort 
for freedom, 
Spredding the News, in Seven Short Plays (G.P.Putnam's and 
Sons). 
A human comedy of village gossips for High School. 
Hawkridge, Winifred 
The Florist Shop, in Harvard Workshop Plays (Brentano's) 
One of the most popular of the Harvard Plays, senti- 
mental and appealing comedy. 
Hecht, Ben and Goodman,K.S. 
The Wonder Hat (The Stage Guild) 
A picturesque and delightful comedy of Pierrot and 
Columbine for High School, 
Jennings, Gertrude 
A laughable one-act play of three servants in the 
kitchen between the serving of the soup and the 


Savory. 
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Knoblack, Edward 
My Lady's Dress (Doubleday, Page) 
An excellent sociological play of full length for 
High School. 
Kreymborg, Alfred 
Lima Beans, in Mayorga's Representative One-Act Plays, 
(Little Brown) ! 
A clever rhythmical burlesque for Junior High School 
Manikin and Minikin, in Weber and Webster's One-Act Plays 
(Houghton Mifflin) 
Another rhymical play for Junior High School. 
Mackay, Constance D'Arcy 
The Bean of Bath, in Weber and Webster's One-Act Plays 
(Houghton Mifflin) 
A beautiful, rhythmical play for Senior High School 
Maeterlink, Maurice 
The Blue Bird, (Dodd, Mead) 
Elaborate and beautiful for ninth and tenth grades, 
Mason, A.E.W. 
Green Stockings (French) 
A good comedy in three acts for Senior High School. 
McFadden, Elizabeth A, 
An intensely patriotic play for Junior High School 
Why the Chimes Rang (French) 
One of the most beautiful of Christmas plays for 


advanced students in Junior or Senior High School, 


Milne, A.A. 
The Boy Comes Home in Webber and Webster One-Act Plays, 
(Houghton Mifflin) 
A good one-act play for Senior High School. 
Make Believe, in Another Treasury of Plays for Children 
(Little, Brown) 
A charming fantasy for Junior High School 
Parker, Louis N, 
Pomander Walk (French) 
A very delightful, old-fashioned romantic comedy in 
three acts for Senior High School 
Pillot, Eugene 
A very popular one-act play, clever, easy to produce, 
and easy to act, 
Robertson, Graham 
The Slippers of Cinderella, in Another Treasury of Plays 
(Little, Brown) 
A clever, humorous play; an impossibility in one- 
act for Junior High School 
Rogers, Robert Emmons 
Behind a Watteau Picture (Baker) 
An artistic one-act play for Senior High School 
Rostand, Edmond 
The Romancers (Baker) 
A charming, humorous, poetic comedy for Senior High 


School 
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Strong, Austin 
The Toymaker of Nuremburg, (Little, Brown) 
A lovely fantasy woven around a quaint, old toymaker; 
a three-act play. 
Tarkington, Booth 
Beauty and the Jacobin (Harper) 
A play based on the French Revolution; tense and 
dramatic 
The Trysting Place (Appleton) 
An amusing farce for Senior High School 
Tehekoff, Anton 
(Atlantic Monthly Press) 
A good Russian farce for the tenth grade. 
Walker, Stuart 
Nevertheless, in Portmanteau Plays (Appleton) 
A funny and whimsical one-act play for Junior High 
School 
for Children (Little, Brown) 
A fantastic drama 
Wolff, Oscar M. 
Where But in america, in Lewis' Contemporary One-Act Plays 
(Scribners ) 
A historical drama for High School 
Yeats, William Butler 
The Hour Glass, in Plays for an Irish Theatre, Vo.II (French) 


An Irish morality play of high literary quality for 
Senior High School 
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APPENDIX C 
A LIST OF RECOMMENDED COLLECTIONS OF ONE-ACT PLAYS 
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Baker, George P., Plays of the 47 Workshop and Plays of the 
Dramatic Club at Harvard, Brentano's, New York City, 1918--20 

Clapp, J.M., Plays for Amateurs, Drama League, Chicago, 111.1915 
Bruce and Company, New York City 1921 

Knickerbocker, E.Van B., Plays for Classroom Interpretation, 
Henry Holt, New York City 

Lewis, B.R., Contemporary One-Act Plays by American Authors, 
Little, Brown, Boston 1922 
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Another Treasury of Plays for Children, Little,Brown, 
Boston. 
Vol.I, French, New York City 

Shay, Frank and Loving Pierre, Fifty Contemporary One-Act 


Plays, Stewart and Kidd, Cincinnati 1920 
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Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston 
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Walker, Stuart, Portmanteau Plays, Appleton, New York City 

Webber, J.P., and Webster, H.H., One-Act Plays, Houghton, 
Mifflin, New York City, 1923 

Wisconsin Plays, First and Second Series, B.W. Hulbach, New 


York City, 1914, 1918 
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RPPrerotr Pp 
A LETTER TO THE PRINCIPALS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Ridgewood, New Jersey 


April 14, 1931 


Dear Sir: 


As director of dramatics in the junior high schools 
at Ridgewood, N. J., I am interested in the dramatic 
work of your school. I am especially interested in 
the activities of dramatic clubs throughout this state, 


Your cooperation in seeing that the questionnaire 
is returned to me will render a valuable service to 
dramatic education and to educational research in New 
Jersey. 


I should like to receive the complete questionnaire 
as soon as possible because of the tremendous amount of 
work which will be involved in tabulating the data. 


I wish to thank you in advance for your kindness 
and cooperation, 


Sincerely yours, 
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APPENDIX &£ 


YES NO 


Name of School Location 


1. 
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Do you have a dramatic club in your school? 

Is it necessary to have more than one dramatic élubt 7 ee 

Is membership open to all students? 

Do the same students repeatedly have the leading POLeet | oo. 
1. Does the dramatic club rank first in popularity? 

a SS eS ee ee eee en eh 

5. Third 

Do the students aid in directing plays? 

Do the students write any of the plays produced? 

Do the students design and execute the scenery necessary 


to production? 
Does the art department cooperate in any way with the 


dramatic department? 


) Does the home economic department Ceoperate?t..tioe <). jp ae 


Does the music department cooperate? 

Are the plays accepted as good literature? 

Is correct speech stressed in your club? 

Has the club sponsor definite training in dramatic Work?| a 
Is it the club of her choice? 

What committees do you have within your club? 
1, Managing 

2. Lighting 

5. Costuming 
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Is admission charged for any of the plays presented? «| ia 


Do you have a general assembly at least once a week? 
Do you have class assemblies at least once a week? 
Do the students plan and conduct all assembly programs? 
Are the home-rooms responsible for any assembly programs? 
Do the students plan and @gonduct any assembly programs? 
Are the clubs responsible for any assembly programs? 
Would the students rank dramatic work as first in 
popularity for assembly programs? 


Is drama offered within the cirriculum? 

Is it an elective? 

Is credit givem for this work? 

Is it required in any grade? 

Is it a popular elective? 

Is speech training a part of the course? 

Is pantomime a part of the course? 

Is original playwriting a part of the course? 


Do the English classes dramatize literature in the 
classroom? 
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(b) Do the pupils write their own dramatizations in YES NO 
English? . 
(c) Do the history classes dramatize in the class roast. ee 


(ad) Do they write historical sketches for themselves? 


5. (a) Are those who take part in the plays generally leaders 
in the school? 
(b) Is there any evidence that the activity aids in lifting 
the morality in the school? 
) Do the members of the casts cooperate cheerfully? rps 
) Is there difficulty in getting children to rehearsals? 
) Is there difficulty in getting children to memorize lineg 
) Do you have evidence that drama makes a definite contri- 
bution to the school? 
) Do you have evidence that it aids individuals socially?_ 
) Do you have any evidence that it has prevented pupils 
from leaving school? a 
6. Please approximate these questions, 
1. Number of teachers in system ° 
2. Number of teachers using dramatics for motivation of 
school work 
3. In what grades is dramatic work offered? ° 
4, Number of plays produced this year? ° 
5. Number of students in the dramatic club, : 
6. Training of dramatic club sponsor 
7 
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TWO LETTERS FROM DRAMATIC DIRECTORS RETURNED WITH THE 


QUESTIONNATRE 


The teacher of dramatics is the teacher of speech. Com- 
pulsory speech training is taken in sophomore and junior 
years and is elective in the senior year, where the play- 
writing and producing is stressed, 

The Dramatic Club is only an auxilliary for the speech 


training classes, 


There is a tendemcy in this school to favor broad 
comedy, We are trying to get the students to appreciate 
beauty in drama, but the struggle is decidedly up-hill. We 
used “Why The Chimes Rang" as our Christmas Play, and the 
students were mainly interested in the scenery and costumes, 
Last year we tried a strictly classical program for our 
"All-Central Night," instead of the usual vaudeville and 
"stunt" program. From the students! point of view it was a 


total failure, 
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